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THE USE OF PICTURES IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. 


In these days, when pictures are everywhere, and even 
the cheapest books and magazines are filled with them, 
when advertisements are all, or almost all, illustrated, the 
progressive primary teacher must use pictures in her 
work. I shall only try to tell simply and briefly how and 
when I use pictures or think they ought to be used. 

To begin with, I will make a few suggestions as to how 
to get the pictures. In the first place, always keep your 
eyes open for a picture that you think will be of use to 
your class. There are so many illustrations, of so many 
different things, that you cannot tell when you will find a 
picture that will be very useful. Michigan teachers all 
certainly remember the picture from a seed catalogue, 
that has done good service in one of our primary rooms 
for so long; certainly every teacher can get a seed cata- 
logue. Then the superintendent has promised that he 
will have reproductions made of any picture, capable of it, 
that is wanted in large numbers ; and there are the pictures 
that appear in the Mirror. These can be had on clean 
white paper in as large quantities as we desire. Then, 
again, we have the cardboard pictures that we have used 
in the lower grades for number-work ; and I am sure that 
the school would buy any set of pictures that a teacher 


wanted, if at a reasonable cost. 
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The first use to be made of pictures you will find clearly 
described on page 213 of the Annals for October, 1894. 

A second use for pictures will be to give a picture of 
the alphabet to each of your pupils, and show them what 
it is, and how to make each letter. Give them these, and 
let them take them out of school; or, better yet, give each 
of them a blank composition book, paste the alphabet into 
this, and tell them it is theirs. As soon as a child fin- 
ishes one such book give him another, but have all the 
writing done by the pupil from carefully corrected copy, 
except the first few pages. I would have pupils keep 
such a book during the first five years in school, chang- 
ing the character of the book as the mind of the owner 
expands. The pictures I have used were all picked up 
about the school, and any teacher can easily make such 
books. 

While it is a considerable task for the teacher to sit down 
and make a whole book at one time, you can easily get 
each pupil to make one, by having the class work on them 
a few minutes at atime. A little later on you can have 
another book for each pupil, in which the class may copy 
such parts of their daily lessons as you mark perfect. 
You can make your pupils feel that this is a very great 
honor, and they will do the best work they can in order 
to write it in this book. 

The second page of our book I have taken up with a 
picture of the school. In addition to the printed name I 
have written under this ‘‘ Our School.” 

The first lesson is harder to illustrate by pictures than 
almost any other, because it is hard to find pictures with 
only one object in them. However, as almost all the 
actions can be performed in the school-room, it does not 
matter. I have only been able to find: “A man walks,” 
“A boy stands,” and “A man stands.” These are parts of 
pictures. On the next page we have “A bear stands,” 
“A woman stands,” “A dog stands,” “A chicken stands,” 
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“A pig stands,” “A horse stands ;” on the next, “A calf 
stands,” “A bird flies,” “A girl sits,” “A pig sits,” “A dog 
sits,” and “A boy sits.” Then “A woman eats,” “A swan 
swims,’ “A girl pulls a rope,” “A boy pulls a rope,” “A 
woman wears a hat,’ “A woman drives a pig.” It 
will hardiy be necessary to go through all the examples 
I have, though I suppose the primary teacher would find 
them worth looking at. I give a picture and the language- 
work on it. It is supposed that in each case the child 
who owns the book thoroughly understands the language 
written under each picture, and copies it from what he 
has himself written. It will not be long before your 
pupils begin to bring you pictures and request aid in the 
language that they intend to put under them. 


Cl dicves a frog. 
weats a hat 


We soon begin to write several sentences under each 
picture, and of course we use the new forms of language 
as fast as we teach them. Very often when your pupils 
are utterly tired of some of the lessons in the book, but 
have not mastered the language that the lesson is in- 
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tended to teach, you can give them fresh interest and 
wake up the whole class by introducing a new picture. 


A man whips a doy. 
A man holds a toy. 
A boy ctted. 

A dog techs al the man. 
A deg sees the man. 
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Of course, after the class learn new forms of language, 
you will use them. After a while, instead of the bald 
statements of facts shown by the picture, you may en- 
courage them to write little stories about the pictures, 
or to tell what they think about them. 

When you begin number-work, a new use for pictures, 
and an entirely different one, arises. Get a supply of 
the cardboard pictures and have them where your chil- 
dren can easily get at them, and act out your problems 
in arithmetic with these. They will serve the purpose 
almost as well as real objects, and give you a much greater 
range than you can possibly have with the latter. As this 
is a paper on pictures and not on arithmetic, I will not 
try to describe the methods of teaching the latter branch. 

Lesson XV in Miss Sweet’s “ No. 1,” which introduces 
the question, will give you a new use for pictures; but 
you must be careful, in asking questions about them, not 
yet to ask those which require an answer in any other 
tense ; you can ask such questions as “ What do you see 
in this picture?” “ How many do you see?” ete. 

As soon as you begin to teach the past and future 
tenses your field for questions will be greatly extended, 
and you can spur your pupils’ imagination by questions 
about the past and future of the things shown in the pic- 
tures and get something of a story from them; while the 
introduction, at the beginning of the second year, of the 
tense which expresses action as in progress will enable 
you to make a much more satisfactory use of pictures 
than before. I give a picture and part of the language- 
work on it. 
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ta of a see a shieet- 
lel hens. Cll named “Gime 
Museum. A bey td leaning against a lam fi- 
fost. A foleeman is lalhing te him Ho 
has hes hand on the toy shouldes. man 
wathing. De has tus hands in tus 
S think the polueman will lathe the boy Co 
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In teaching Lesson VI of Miss Sweet’s “ No. 2,” pic- 
tures will be found very useful indeed. Even our super- 
intendent, in showing how to teach this lesson in the 
normal class, was puzzled. If I remember right, he had 
to send out and get “A slate without a frame,” and after 
he had taught that and “A girl with long hair,” and “A 
boy with a ragged coat,” he had hard work to think of 
anything else. If he had provided a lot of pictures he 
would have found it easier. This picture gives any num- 
ber of chances to use “ with” and “ without,” or to use 
relative clauses. 


iis ta a funny Gh. ate 
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th gentle. toy shoes slanding on 
hes ley sth high cafe td 
ayeng toy hes shit steered 
tolled td wathing fer hes lain, ete., efe. 


It is hardly necessary to say that pictures give an easy 
way to drill on the use of the comparative degree. A 
little questioning will set the children to comparing things 
in the picture with each other, and with other things of 
the same kind, that they know. It is not necessary to 
give particulars. Those who wish them can easily guess 
the questions from the pictures given. 


Rese childien ate as fast ad they car. 
Gee girl vans faster lan the ley. Her 
longer lhan hes. ca lan he. Gre 
ate than the chelaon. A ts 


tarda. fey faster han lhe 4un. 
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Gis toy td yong a hal Bea old hal 
wast too waim. Nu had hare hes 
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eld hat. trother Than he 
Ghis boy is olde than my tothe. Gia glass 
td atget than the glass dermelory. SA 
a neve hal delle Than aneld had CV shave 
hal ts cocter Than a fre had. 


The remainder of Miss Sweet’s “ No. 2” shows many 
places where the use of pictures will help, or at least 
where they can be used to give variety to the lessons, but 
will hardly justify me in spending much more time. I 
will only say that a picture that has been used for one 
lesson can often be wisely used on another, but using the 
same picture too often may tire your class. This is 
especially true of pictures that you give them to put into 
their books. 

Don’t think that there is no other use for pictures be- 
cause I skip so. The primary teacher can find a use for 
the right kind of pictures almost every day. They area 
great help in teaching “because.” Ask, Why? Why? 
Why? and give them the proper form. 
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Gh, man and the tay held out Uhect hands, 
because they ate going lo shathe hands Dhey 
te thahe hands tecause they ate lo dee 
SN think the toy has toon away, because 


the has bes had avd coad. GK, man forged 
hes coat he wad.tn a 


After teaching the indirect quotation, teach “ think,” 
” “imagine,” etc., and have more im- 


“ suppose,” “ guess 
suppose, guess, 


agination in your picture-work. 
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In teaching the relative pronoun, the use of pictures is 
almost a necessity. It is almost impossible to get prac- 
tice enough on them without using a great many pictures. 
The pictures given, and the language exercises with them, 
will show the nature of the work better than any descrip- 


tion of it can. 


A think thes td Lhe toy, whe 
th the Miller “6 dom. Lhe cat, 
ove hes bnes, th Shey ate lalhivig. Lhe 
cad ts ashing him fo geve het a fract of Coats. 


\ a Cow Sa \ 
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hese children are fi ayong. ate having 
a good leme. Lhe gist, whe th standing, th 
the toys sislet. Lhe deli, which ts on the bicycle, 
down, tt yoats oldu than Ullle Ae 
named ohn. Bis Mary. 


Beyond this point, though I have very decided ideas of 
how to use pictures, I hardly feel like setting them before 
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you, for the reason that I have not tried them and do not 
know but an actual trial might cause me to modify them. 
[even imagine that many of the teachers who do not 
have primary grades might find use for pictures in their 
classes. 

There is one kind of pictures, concerning which I have 
said very little, but which have a great place in: primary 
language-work. I mean photographs of persons, things, 
and places that our children know. Every one must have 
noticed how eager our children are to see these and with 
what interest they study them. A good teacher can al- 
ways make use of anything that greatly interests her chil- 
dren, and these photographs will give a chance for much 


instructive language-work. 
CARRIE W. EARLE, 
Instructor in the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 


HOW TO STUDY.—IL* 


Ir I were asked to sum up in a few words the greatest 
amountof advice to be given toevery pupil at the beginning 
of his course, it would be: Study cause and effect first, 
last, and allthe time. Unfortunately, pupils in the primary 
classes have not the ability to follow the advice were they 
so inclined ; it therefore remains for the teacher to train 
them along this line. Make this the foundation of instruc- 
tion, and language, facts, and all else will necessarily be 
included. The prinviples of cause and effect are the most 
important with which we have to do in life, hence the 
language used for this purpose will be most useful to the 
deaf pupil. The little word “ why” should meet the pupil 
at every stage of his course. The difference between the 
hearing child and the deaf one in reasoning power is due 
to the fact that the affairs of daily life discussed on all 


* Concluded from the September number of the Annals, p. 274. 
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sides refer to cause and effect, and the thought is expressed 
in language. The deaf child gets none of this language 
instruction out of school, and his teachers almost, if not 
entirely, ignore this training. Object-teaching, action- 
writing. and description have almost excluded from our 
courses this important little word “why.” The hearing 
child as he learns language realizes its use. He does not 
perform actions for the fun of learning language ; but when 
he learns “ Shut the door,” there is a “ why” in his mind 
and a “because” somewhere—“ because it is cold,” or 
“to keep out the flies.” These illustrations might be 
continued indefinitely to show that in ninety-five per cent. 
of the language which reaches the ear of a hearing child 
learning to talk there is involved the idea of cause and 
effect. He learns to associate language with the solving 
of life’s problems. Has not this phase of the natural 
method been slighted, if not ignored, by many teachers 
of the deaf? I wonder how many teachers in our schools 
have not this condition of affairs to contend with in a 
large proportion of their pupils: These pupils are able 
to discuss quite learnedly (?) the causes of our great wars 
and draw up the terms of the treaties which re-established 
peace ; in fact, they have been all through history ; but ask 
them fora written statement of the cause and circumstances 
of a quarrel to which they are a party, or to write a few 
lines for the purpose of bringing about a reconciliation, 
and the result is a hopeless mixture of words without 
order or sense.* Is there not something ridiculous in 


* Here is an excellent spe...cen, taken from Mr. J. W. Swiler’s paper 
on ‘* The Mental Condition of the Uneducated,” read at the Congress of 
Instructors in Chicago in 1893 (Proceedings, page 227). It is a protest 
addressed by a pupil to the superintendent against what he considered 
the unfair treatment of the steward, whose business it was to see that the 
boys had their hair cut as occasion required : 

‘* Yesterday I asked Mr. W-— I want to cut my hair which is more 
short. He granted me, and he staid me. He went to M---—; then he 
told him, ‘ you cut Mr. C——, which is less little hair.’ I put my hand 
on this short hair ; I was sorry to say this was not right. I got cold, and 
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such a condition of things? I have-satisfied myself that 
my experience has been the experience of a great many 
teachers of the deaf. The remedy lies in giving constant 
attention from the very first to the child’s reasoning 
powers, which should be exercised, not on matters which 
are above them, but on those matters which are on a level 
with their experience and understanding. We cannot 
expect pupils to reason—really reason—on the events of 
history unless they have been trained for a long time on 
nearer things. If this is made the ground principle of 
teaching, there will be no complaint when the pupils come 
to reason on the causes which have made and remade 
nations. “History is the science of cause and effect in 
national life.’ But this science must be first studied in 
the life of the individual. Our course of action depends 
upon our knowledge of what results will follow from 
certain conditions. It is that little “why” question in 
every-day life that leads a man to reason out the cause 


I felt with my head from the cause of my cold. A few months ago I was 
glad to say more short hair was all right than little less. In the morning 
I considered to ask Mr. W—— saying, ‘ This hair is not right, because my 
head is got this cold that I feel most.’ He refuses to me: ‘ Good enough.’ 
I questioned again him: ‘ Why is the difference of more short hair of 
some pupils and less little hair of me?’ He replies to me, ‘Silent: ’ 
Again I question him, ‘Why?’ Then he coaxes me into the wickedness. 
Ido not tempt him. I consider to go to your office. He tells me, ‘ Sit!’ 
Again I tell him, but I do not adjure him, but he has no law, because 
that I presume he is not judged himself. I try to take him away. He 
yet stands leaning at the door, and refuses to me. I tell him ‘ Back!’ 
Then he angry to strike my throat with a blow. I feel worse. Inow 
fight with him a few minutes. I is patient calmly, but he overcomes me. 
He pushes me to sit when I miss to point my hand at his head, but I miss 
to do my fist into his eye. I tell him, ‘ Back,’ but he refuses me. Then 
I do not push him away. I suffer with little trouble. I think more that 
I am not bad; that Mr. W—— is little to injure me. I ask you that I 
will not talk with Mr. W——, but I shall talk with you when I havea 
few things to recommend to you. I feel little bad. But I am not afraid 
to confess to you. But you want todo me. I think what todo. I ask 
you that I must forgive you. Therefore I will promise you with oath 
that I will never be fighted by any person.” 
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of his failure, so that he may avoid a similar one in the 
future, and also to explain the cause of his success that 
he may apply the same means to other successful issues, 
There is no lack of material in nature and daily life to 
place before the child. If teachers would deal not simply 
in the bare statements of facts, but more in the relations 
between facts, our pupils would soon approach the hearing 
child in ability to reason. 

Do not hurry the child in his first feeble efforts at real 
thinking. If you have ever experienced the desire, while 
following the discourse of an orator, to stop at some 
point and follow out your own train of thought, solving 
its problems to your own satisfaction, you can understand 
the difficulties which the slower mind of the child experi- 
ences in following the quick action of the teacher’s trained 
mind. Real thinking is slow work for anybody, and es- 
pecially so for the child. If you have never observed a 
child puzzle out a thing for himself, you have neglected 
the first requisite of a teacher. Bring a problem before a 
six-year-old youngster and notice how his little mind will 
struggle with it; but the solution comes after a while, 
sometimes after so long a time that you have forgotten all 
about it yourself. The result, indicated by some remark, 
or more likely a question in regard to some new difficulty 
on the same subject, shows that the child’s mind has been 
at work on the problem and finally solved it. Give the 
little minds time. A step at a time, thoughtfully and 
thoroughly taken, and the powers will gradually unfold, 
and the tortoise at the beginning of the course will be 
transformed into the hare at the end without the hare’s 
proverbial tendency to indulge in sleep. We push the 
little tots on so fast at first, never stopping for them to 
solve their little difficulties, that the sleep of stupidity is 
inevitable. 

In this way we may lead the child into the important 
habit of forming opinions, and, after careful examination 
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constantly expressing himself in simple judgments. It is 
not only for the purpose of establishing correct habits of 
study, but also as a means of insuring stability of character, 
that the child should early be led to form judgments in 
regard to the conduct and occurrences of daily life. Care 
should be taken that the pupils exercise proper attention 
and thought before expressing opinions. The following 
incident with a class of beginners was a revelation to me 
and a waking-up point for most of the class. A clothes- 
line had been put up in the school-room as the basis of 
actions and work in language. The pupils were inventing 
their actions and applying the verb “ hang,” when, for the 
purpose of testing them, I gave the direction, “Hang a 
book ontheline.” Almostimmediately came the responses. 
Nearly all of the class said it could not be done. A few 
believed that it could. When told to prove their conclu- 
sions, several tried to balance the book on the line, which 
they were unable to do. Finally one of the smallest 
pupils, a little girl of seven, who had not expressed an 
opinion, raised her hand and said she could do it. She 
picked up the book, opened it, and placed it astride the 
line. The other pupils opened their eyes in surprise, 
and from that time I noticed a more careful and earnest 
effort in trying to solve their little problems. All material 
of instruction should be brought before the bar of the 
child’s judgment. This is as essential in the primary as 
in the advanced class, for without this combination of 
judgment and instruction advanced study is useless, and 
without long training it is weak. The time comes when 
the pupil must learn many things on the authority of 
others, as in history and the sciences. Then these habits 
fixed by mental training become of great value. We must 
appropriate much from the experience and observation of 
others, but our own judgment must weigh the evidence. 
I well remember a turning point in my own experience 
as a pupil. One of my teachers, to whom I went to reci- 
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tation for the first time, questioned me on the subject of 
the lesson. My answer was given in such a simple style— 
my own observations and judgments on the topics—that 
it brought forth the teacher’s condemnation for not study- 
ing my lesson. The next day when the question came to 
me I repeated an answer word for word from the book. 
This was reproved in stronger terms than the first. I had 
been reproved for the two extremes in methods of study. 
Then I saw what the true method of study was—a search- 
ing for the facts, and an appropriation of the thought 
brought into association with the results of my own obser- 
vation and acquired knowledge, the whole brought before 
the judgment and tested. Then the recitation came 
naturally, expressed in language that partook of my own 
individuality and of matter which was the result of pre- 
vious study and observation, strengthened and supple- 
mented, possibly modified and corrected, by study of the 
text-book, or often by further investigation when the text- 
book was not sufficient to satisfy the judgment. It is this 
assimilation of the new facts presented by the text-book 
or teacher that results in growth, and self-effort in this 
direction is true study. 

A hearing child of six whom I was instructing did 
three things constantly. As she read a lesson for the first 
time, she had the question in her mind which was 
answered in the. succeeding lines of the lesson, as was 
proved by her own questions, or she would tell the sub- 
stance of the succeeding words in answer to the question, 
* What do you think comes next ?” Second, she associated 
the facts of the new lesson with something of her ex- 
perience. Third, she asked questions about everything 
which was not clearly understood. It is this searching 
spirit that we should try to cultivate in our pupils, for, 
that once secured, their progress is assured. We may 
then send them to the dictionary, the library, or the field 
for an answer, feeling certain that they will not rest until 
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they find the answers to their questions. Establish this 
investigating spirit firmly in the course of five years’ in- 
struction, and in school or out the pupil will educate 
himself. A subject for investigation given to a pupil will 
do more to arouse the energy, and, if pursued zealously, 
will do far more good than the ordinary school-work. 
Much more will be gained than the simple object of pur- 
suit. The facts learned in this manner are not easily for- 
gotten, but the training lasts even if the subject-matter 
is forgotten. The teacher should be on the lookout for 
subjects of investigation and set the pupils at work on them. 
Furnish them such subjects with outlines as to methods, 
books of reference, ways of investigating, and watch the 
results. I have seen some remarkable results in produc- 
ing thought, even in so simple a matter as reading a 
novel. The laboratory methods of chemistry, biology, 
and physics should be adopted to a large extent in all our 
school-work, and especially during the early years, when 
habits of study are being formed. Arouse enthusiasm 
then on interesting subjects, and the habits thus formed 
will become valuable in more abstruse and less interesting 
studies. 

We may realize the desirability of imbuing our pupils 
with this spirit, but how to do it is another matter. If 
one will go into the pupils’ literary society and observe 
those who take part in the debates, he will find the 
solution required. The methods have already been sug- 
gested; here is the stimulus. It is surprising how well 
the pupils acquit themselves, alone and unaided. The 
debate enlists the highest interest and creates the keenest 
desire in the speaker to excel, to know all sides of a ques- 
tion, to see the truth clearly, and to apply it to the 
greatest advantage. This enthusiastic and careful prepa- 
ration is just what we want for our lessons every day. 
These methods which the pupil independently employs so 
successfully for his own benefit should be adapted to the 
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needs of the school-room, and by intelligent direction 
vastly superior results ought to be obtained. 

The last point I wish to make is as valuable as a means 
of training the mind as it is necessary as an aid to the 
memory. It depends in a great measure upon proper 
training along the lines already suggested, as well as a 
great deal of practice in order to achieve success. I re- 
fer to the analysis necessary to prepare topical outlines 
of the lessons. Every successful teacher does this more 
or less to render his own preparation for the recitation as 
perfect as possible, and to make it easy for his pupils by 
giving a clear and logical presentation of the lesson. He 
recognizes the value of this method in his own training, 
but many fail to see that the teacher alone reaps any sub- 
stantial benefit from the effort, because he alone has done 
the work necessary to produce the result. The teacher 
is continually giving his pupils the fruits of study instead 
of training them in the methods by which they might 
gather the fruits for themselves. This method, like the 
others, should be brought into use at an early period. 
The analysis which results from drawing pictures of the 
lesson may be made the basis of topical outlines at first, 
the topics being suggested by the pictures. The ability 
to select the main points of a subject and arrange them in 
logical order, or to prepare in concise, well-connected sen- 
tences the important features of a lesson, is something 
worth striving for. The child’s first attempts may be 
weak and lack order, and for a time the teacher must do 
a great deal of showing, at the same time getting the 
pupils to assist as much as possible in arranging the 
topics until they are able to do the work alone. This 
method is not only a means, but is an end. It is a 
means of compelling the study that trains the mind; it is 
the foundation of logical memory. The topical outline so 
prepared may be easily photographed on the mind, so 
that on occasion the topics will stand out as do the de- 
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tails of a picture. Thisis necessary to the public speaker ; 
it is just as valuable to the student. A valuable exercise 
in connection with this principle is the practice of con- 
densing articles or extended descriptions. I often tell 
my pupils to condense the lesson suitably for a telegraphic 
dispatch. There is great rivalry between the pupils to 
see which one will include all the important points in the 
fewest words. By constant practice of this kind pupils 
will soon become able to select the important parts of the 
lesson and not swallow them, wheat and chaff together. 
Another exercise having the same object is to allow the 
pupils to prepare the questions for the recitation. Orig- 
inal questions which strike at the heart of the lesson re- 
quire more careful preparation and deeper thought than 
the answers. I have especially advised pupils to bring 
out the “why” questions, and it is gratifying to notice 
their improvement in reasoning on cause and effect. 

The treatment of my subject would not be complete 
without reference to the mainspring of all successful 
study—the power of attention. It is the will back of all 
mental activities that concentrates them upon the subject 
in hand and drives them on to ultimate success. Young 
children are incapable of close attention for long periods, 
but training should not be neglected on that account. 
We should begin to cultivate this power the first day of 
school and continue it as long as the pupil remains under 
our care, by arranging such exercises and studies as will 
attract or compel clase attention. The time devoted to 
one subject should be short at first, and gradually length- 
ened. Nothing is required of the teacher in this direction 
but a full realization of the importance of confirming the 
habit of attention, and careful watching to see that the 
task is suited to the ability of the child; that while he is 
at work on the lesson every possible device be employed 
to secure concentration, and nothing allowed to distract 
him; that when the pupil has successfully accomplished 
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his work he be released. Many a bright pupil has been 
spoiled by being required to spend an hour and a half 
over a half hour’s lesson. Desultory habits of study are 
the worst that can be formed, because they prevent the 
training of all other activities of the mind. The habit of 
doing sharp, quick work, of concentrating the whole mind 
upon the task required until finished, is worth more than 
all else that could be taught during the first three years 
of school life. 

It is of no use to tell pupils to think; we must lead 
them into it or adopt such exercises as will compel them 
to think. It is natural for a child to think when interest 
is aroused and the subject is within the range of the child’s 
understanding, and it requires only a little ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher to surround otherwise dry subjects 
with the necessary interest. I know from my experience 
with children, deaf and hearing, that they have minds in 
which all the activities are in operation, and they can be 
led to use them if the proper means are employed. Do 
our schools develop these activities as they should? Some 
one has called the public schools “the great leveller of 
humanity.” Those who become noted in any line of work 
have early broken away from the ruts of school methods, 
and hewn out a path for themselves ; and the principles 
here given, united with unlimited perseverance, are respon- 
sible for the results. Many of the pupils who reap the 
honors in school are simply memory-workers. The stu- 
pid (?) ones have so much common sense, as the awaken- 
ing in after life often proves, that they will not go forward 
in the senseless ntethod of memorizing subject-matter they 
do not understand. 

I once asked President Gallaudet if he noticed any dif- 
ference in the mental habits and methods of study in the 
college students who come from schools using different 
systems of instruction. He said there was no difference 
to be noticed ; the successful] student has long been eman- 
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cipated from school systems, and his individuality has as- 
serted itself. The methods of these pupils and the men 
who have achieved success in life are the methods which 
must be studied in order to determine the principles most 
beneficial in education. 

The subject of this paper is the foundation of all educa- 
tion. All that the child knows must be the result of his 
own efforts. We must, then, teach him how to apply his 
efforts to the greatest advantage in gaining knowledge 
and building up power. If pupils know how to study, all 
doors open to them, and the trained mind has only to 
appropriate what it seeks. We as teachers must train as 
well as teach. We must be on the alert to seize every 
opportunity to instruct in those exercises which increase 
the power of the mind. It must be our object to excite, 
maintain, and direct the mental activities of our pupils on 
proper materials by right methods, and prove our work 
with thorough tests. I will close with a quotation from 
James Russell Lowell: “The advantage of study, I 
expect, is not in the number of things we learn by it, but 
simply that it teaches us the one thing worth knowing— 
not what, but how, to think.” 


GEO. H. PUTNAM, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


TWO SCHOOLS ACROSS THE WATER. 


I srar at Westgaté-on-Sea, down in Kent, for a fort- 
night last June. Westgate is only two miles from Mar- 
gate. Now Margate is one of those marvellously healthy 
places to which people in all stages of decrepitude are 
brought and from which they go away absolutely cured. 
They come unable to digest Mellin’s Food and they cele- 
brate their departure by partaking of a meal at the café 
on the pier ; an ‘ostrich could do no more. To quote the 
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somewhat eccentric language of the guide-book, “ Many 
a despondent invalid has returned from Margate with a 
new lease of life, and have good reason to bless the day 
that brought them within its salubrious influences.” 

Both on account of these same wonderful salubrious 
influences and because rich people who have been cured 
are disposed to be generous, various charitable institu- 
tions exist in Margate, supported largely by voluntary 
contributions. (See guide-book.) 

Among these is the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, a branch 
of the institution founded in the Old Kent Road in 1792 
and the lineal descendant of the Braidwood school. En- 
tering classes are still taught for a time in London and 
then transferred to Margate. Certain grants or endow- 
ments would be forfeited if the buildings in London were 
to be permanently abandoned. 

The mother of my little deaf friend and I spent a morn- 
ing very pleasantly and profitably in the Margate school. 
We were obliged to go on a day when it was not open to 
visitors, but Dr. Elliott received us most hospitably and 
showed us every attention and courtesy which kindness 
or politeness could dictate. 

The building seemed gloomy to us, and both play- 
grounds and school-rooms small. There seemed, too, a 
distinct recognition everywhere of the fact that the 
pupils belonged to the lower classes. It was not expressed 
in words until we asked, definitely, concerning the homes 
from which the children came, but it was none the less very 
evident. Probably we should have felt the same thing 
had we visited board-schools, but, whatever intangible 
causes gave us the impression, it conduced more than 
anything else to a certain feeling of foreignness. 

_Dr. Elliott was obliged to go to London to attend some 
convention, and so he put us in charge of Mr. William 
Wheatley, one of the masters, who took us from room to 
room and allowed us to talk freely with the pupils and to 
ask any questions we pleased. 
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I took no notes, and so can only write down general 
impressions. 

The boys and girls have separate play-grounds and 
separate school-rooms. The boys receive more advanced 
instruction than the girls, because, I think, a good deal 
of time is devoted by the girls during the last years of 
school life to sewing and household economy. 

We went through the pure oral department first. Two 
hundred and twenty children are taught by means of 
speech and lip-reading. The articulation was very good. 
The best voices were no better than voices which I have 
heard in America, and the poorest no worse. I heard 
voices so like some I have known at home that had I 
been blind I should have believed certain pupils of my 
own were speaking. 

The speech-reading was also good. The children read 
our lips without much difficulty, although we had occa- 
sionally to change our phraseology and eliminate the 
Americanisms. We talked to them about their homes, 
their parents and their future, and received intelligent and 
intelligible answers. We tried to talk about geography 
but we were not very successful, because our knowledge 
was not mutual. Boston and America were pretty nearly 
synonymous terms for them, but, since to many Americans 
Europe means Paris, this was not remarkable. They knew 
a great deal about English geography, and that knowledge 
is what they will need in life. We told them something 
of our country and of our recent voyage. The questions 
which they asked showed that our speech was intelligible 
to them. Sometimes we had to repeat, and sometimes 
we had to ask them for a repetition, but usually both they 
and we comprehended readily. 

So much for speech and speech-reading. Now, as to 
the general development. Our stay was too short to allow 
of any critical estimate of the school, but we visited rooms 
which represented nearly all the grades or standards, and 
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saw the work which the pupils happened to be doing at 
the moment, and a good deal of written work which had 
been prepared as part of the regular school exercises. 
All our old friends appeared as though we were at home. 
Sentences containing subject, verb, and object, followed by 
those containing the indirect object, the use of the copula, 
etc.; journals of the day’s happenings, reproduction of 
stories, questions asked and answered, all the various 
phases and stages of language work, were shown to us 
one after the other. The best recitations and papers 
were as good, but no better than the best I have seen in 
America—at Hartford, Northampton, and our own school ; 
the worst, on the other hand, were neither poorer nor better 
than the worst in those three schools, and the average did 
not differ greatly. We saw some history, grammar, and 
geography papers. I have an impression they were 
examination papers, but cannot be sure. They showed 
a good knowledge of the subjects handled, but followed 
book-language rather closely. Evidently the pupils are 
in the habit of learning lessons by committing passages 
to memory verbatim. 

It seemed to us as though the school aimed to teach a 
limited amount with extreme thoroughness and that the 
course of study contemplated a necessarily narrower after- 
life for the pupils than do the courses in our American 
institutions and schools. 

By the time we had seen all the grades of the pure 
oral department we had but little time to visit the pupils 
who are taught by the manual method. (I must use 
these terms as I should use them in speaking of schools 
here, because I have forgotten just how Mr. Wheatley 
designated the departments.) There were eighty pupils 
“taught by signs,” we were told, but we saw no signs 
in the school-rooms. The pupils and teachers wrote and 
used the two-hand manual alphabet. When I say I 
saw no signs, I mean I saw no lessons taught by signs. 
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The teachers beckoned to the pupils, and the pupils used 
a few gestures,—natural ones, I think, for I understood 
them,—but no more than I have seen in a hearing school. 
The written language and the spelled language (which the 
teachers interpreted) were very good in some cases, in others 
poor. The pupils seemed older for their grades than in 
the other department. We asked the pupils some ques- 
tions (through the teacher) and received intelligent an- 
swers. I wrote on the black-board and so carried on a 
little conversation with one of the boys who seemed 
bright and well informed. 

All the teachers talked with us a good deal about 
methods, etc. The teachers of the manual department 
seemed, so far as I could judge, to consider pure oral 
teaching impracticable for a certain proportion of deaf 
pupils. The teachers of the pure oral department, on the 
other hand, seemed to consider pure oral methods best 
for all pupils. 

These opinions were expressed casually, in conversation, 
and it is quite possible that I may have received a wrong 
impression, although the lady who was my companion 
shares that impression. 

We inscribed our names on the visitors’ book and went 
our way down the narrow old-world High street of Mar- 
gate, feeling that our morning had been well spent. 

Two weeks later we were in the Latin Quarter in Paris 
one day, when lunch-time found us near Foyot’s restaurant. 
That is the place which students patronize on allowance 
day, but at no other time. We went in, seven of us—four 
children and three “grown-ups.” Ladies and children 
are not usual there, evidently, for we attracted a good 
deal of attention. The youngest member of the party, 
aged seven, who is congenitally deaf, was in high spirits 
and talked so incessantly concerning the things he had 
seen and the things he wanted to eat that repression 
became absolutely necessary. One by one the patrons of 
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the place dropped away until only two gentlemen, both 
décoré, remained. They had been looking at our little boy 
and at us very intently ever since our entrance, and at last 
one of them spoke, and, addressing the gentleman of the 
party, asked, with many apologies for the liberty he was 
taking, if the child was deaf. On being answered in the 
atlirmative, he said that he could hardly believe it. He 
had suspected it because we all looked at the boy when 
we talked, and then when he had observed the freedom 
with which we talked and the freedom with which the 
little one answered us he became doubtful, and finally 
resolved to ask. The peculiarity of the child’s speech 
would have betrayed the fact of his deafness to an English- 
speaking person, but this gentleman spoke no English. 

Our new friend proceeded to tell us who he was. 
He was M. Debax, the official head of the “ Institution 
Nationale des Sourds-Muets,” and he gave us a very 
cordial invitation to visit the Institution and to bring the 
little boy with us. 

We availed ourselves of the invitation a few days later 
and spent a long morning in the Institution. All the in- 
structors whom we met were men. Not one of them 
would own to a knowledge of English, although most of 
them seemed to understand it. We got on very well 
though, they speaking French and we English. We 
fancied that their habit of speaking distinctly to their 
pupils aided us greatly. The gentleman of our party, 
moreover, had lived in Paris many years, and when any 
one of us experienced a difficulty he came to our rescue. 

The walls of the reception-rooms were covered with 
paintings representing scenes in the life of the Abbe 
de l’Epée. One showed him teaching his first pupils, 
and another presenting two of his pupils to Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette. It seemed strange to us that, in a 
school where so much honor was paid to the man, there 
should be not one class taught by the method which in 
America we always associate with his name. 
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We spent a good deal of time in going over the build- 
ing. I have always heard it described as a gloomy, dingy 
place, but on that beautiful July morning, with the sun 
pouring down into its courtyards, the roses blossoming 
in its gardens, and the wind rustling the leaves of its 
famous old tree which tourists come miles to see, there 
was nothing of gloom or dinginess visible. In the art 
gallery we found a picture of Helen Keller in a place of 
honor. As we went from room to room M. Debax, and 
the other gentlemen who were introduced to us, told us 
a good deal concerning the school, its methods and its 
rules. At last we were taken into the class-rooms. 

We visited the highest class in the Institution first, 
composed of a few young men—five or six, I think. One 
of the instructors conducted a conversation concerning 
historical and geographical subjects. The voices were 
good. Concerning what they said I can say nothing of 
my own knowledge ; I confess I understood too little to 
judge either of grammatical construction or accuracy of 
statement. 

The French-speaking member of our party, who is not 
and never was a teacher, and who judged them from a 
business man’s point of view, said that their language 
was good and that the knowledge they displayed of 
French history and geography was remarkable. A resi- 
dence of fifteen years in Paris, embracing the period of 
the siege, made him a competent judge. The instructors 
frequently interrupted the recitations with questions, and 
I think our own friend did so as well. 

We passed on after that from grade to grade. We 
found boys who were bright and boys who were dull, and 
we talked to them as well as we were able. They under- 
stood our French-speaking man very well. They had 
difficulty with me—difficulty which seemed to arise prin- 
cipally from my inability to ¢u¢oyer. I succeeded in re- 
membering my second person singular after a time and 
then we got on very well. We heard but few poor voices 
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We saw specimens of written work. The handwriting 

was exceedingly good and the language showed the 

various degrees of excellence and lack of it waieh papers 
from any school show. 

At half past eleven the pupils filed down stairs for dé- 
jeuner. Until that time they had had nothing but a roll 
and a cup of coffee. We watched the whole school march- 
ing by us. We saw some signs—natural ones, Ithink. I 
know that I understood that we had come from far away ; 
that I was short, and the other lady tall; that our little 
boy was deaf, but that he could talk, and that his sister 
was not deaf. _ We saw also a great deal of voluntary com- 
munication by speech—whispering, in fact—and a great 
many shrugs and expressive gestures such as I had noticed 
in the hearing children in the streets. 

We visited the workshops after that. I have a con- 
fused memory of kitchen chairs and tables and various 
articles, which, so far as I could judge, looked exactly like 
all other such things that I had ever seen. I think there 
was a shoe-shop and a printing office; in fact, I am very 
sure, because when I assured M. Debax that we had a 
printing office in our own school and that shoe-making 
was very thoroughly taught at Hartford he seemed greatly 
surprised. We saw some very good wood-carving—chairs, 
like cathedral chairs, elaborately shaped and ornamented, 
and other articles profusely decorated with carving. 

We departed, at last, in a shower of flowers and compli- 
ments. 

All the teachers whom we saw were men. I think, but 
am not certain, that no women were employed. 

M. Debax told us that only the children of working- 
people were taught in the Institution. Families of the 
middle or upper classes invariably secured private instruc- 
tion for their deaf children. I will add here some facts 
about the course of study which we gathered from the in- 
structors and from some documents which they gave us. 
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The course of study covers a period of eight years. 
The instruction is pure oral, neither signs nor the manual 
alphabet being used. The youngest pupils we saw were 
about eight, I should think, and the oldest twenty or there- 
abouts. 

During the first year a period, differing according to the 
aptitude of the class, is spent in sense-perception work, 
imitation of bodily movements, imitation of facial move- 
ments, imitation of movements and positions of the vocal 
organs, lip-reading exercises and breathing exercises ; 
another period is spent upon definite preliminary voice- 
training work and upon the cultivation of the sense of 
hearing where it exists. 

The teaching of articulation proper then begins, and 
proceeds very carefully from the emission of simple vowel 
sounds, through exercises containing words of one, two, 
and three syllables, the consonant combinations, etc. The 
pupils are taught to say these combinations, to recognize 
them upon the lips of teacher or class-mate, to write them 
and to read them. 

The language work of the first year includes short 
easy words, simple sentences expressing the needs of the 
pupil, from fifty to a hundred more difticult words (nouns) 
selected from a list of one hundred and twenty prepared 
for the course of study, and the use of the singular article 
(definite), with such words as are perfectly pronounced by 
the pupils. 

The pupils are alsp taught the first year to recognize 
and pronounce numbers to ten, to write everything they 
say, some elementary drawing, and gymnastics. 

It would require too much space to give an idea of the 
work of each of the eight years, and so I shall omit the 
intervening years and give a synopsis of the work of the 
eighth and last year. 

The articulation, besides the correction of defects, etc., 
includes special attention to making the pupils*understand 
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what is said in an absolutely normal, ordinary manner. 
A general review of verbs in all their parts is undertaken. 
Reading aloud, with explanation and conversation con- 
cerning the subject-matter ; written reproduction of matter 
which has been previously read or seen upon the lips; 
the development of a topic in narrative, descriptive or 
letter form; business and social forms; reproduction of 
a real conversation, or production of an imaginary one; 
comparison of objects, places, facts, people, and character ; 
explanations of maxims and proverbs; questioning con- 
cerning reading done out of school-hours, all receive at- 
tention as a part of the language work during the last 
year of school. 

Conversations upon definite topics are held, such sub- 
jects as “ Nature,” ‘Society and Social Relations,” “Man 
and his Needs,” ete., being considered. 

Instruction concerning noted inventors and discoverers 
and celebrated Frenchmen is given. 

Some fundamental ideas of natural history, physics, 
and hygiene are imparted. 

In arithmetic, problems involving practice in the metric 
system and in the computation of interest, household ac- 
counts, specifications for contracts, invoices and bills, are 
all taught or reviewed, together with some _ practical 
geometry which corresponds to what is usually called men- 
suration in American schools. 

The teaching of geography is begun in the fifth year of 
the course, and, consequently, the synopsis which follows 
represents the third year’s work in that study. 

Mathematical geography is taught in the eighth year, and 
after that the whole strength of the teaching is concen- 
trated upon France, political and administrative. I think 
the study which we name Civil Government more nearly 
corresponds to this work than anything we teach as ge- 
ography. La Commune, le Canton, ? Arrondissement, le 
Département, U Etat, are all considered, with their legisla- 
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tive and executive bodies, officials, etc., with the duties of 
each, and in fact every detail which we teach as a part of 
Civil Government. 

The history taught in the eighth year of the course in- 
cludes the history of France from the beginning of the 
Revolution to the present day. History is only taught 
during two years of the course, and only French history, 
or rather the history of the region now included in France, 
is considered. 

Another study is included in the course of study for the 
eighth year—‘ Droit Usuel.” So far as I know, we have 
no definite branch of study in Massachusetts schools, for 
the hearing or the deaf, which exactly corresponds to it. 
It includes instruction concerning civil rights and civil 
duties, laws of inheritance, necessary legal formalities in 
regard to birth, marriage, and death ; laws relating to rent- 
ing and leaving tenements, buying and selling, domestic 
service, various kinds of labor, legal documents, insurance, 
taxes, and pensions; also instruction as to the punishment 
for various crimes and misdemeanors. 

Religious instruction (naturally Roman Catholic), draw- 
ing, and gymnastics also have place in the work of the 
eighth year. 

From this synopsis of the course of study of the Insti- 
tution, it will be seen that the effort is pre-eminently to 
make intelligent citizens of the pupils intrusted to its care. 
How far the effort is successful, only an examination into 
the after history of graduates could show. ‘The course of 
study, as roughly indicated above, was approved in 1889 
by the Minister of the Interior. 

MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RESULTS OF 
MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA.* 


CHAPTER V. 
Consanguineous Marriages of the Deaf. 


WHEN pupils are admitted to American schools for the 
deaf the question is usually asked whether their parents 
were related by blood, and from the replies to this ques- 
tion statistics have been collated showing a considerable 
percentage of deaf children born from consanguineous 
marriages in general ;+ but, so far as I am aware, no at- 
tempt has hitherto been made to ascertain the results of 
consanguineous marriages of deaf persons. Indeed, the 
probable results of such marriages have scarcely been 
considered, except briefly by Dr. Bell in an Appendix to 
an Address on the subject of Marriage, delivered before 
the students of Gallaudet College a few years ago. In 
that connection Dr. Bell made the following statement of 
the results which in his opinion would be liable to follow 
consanguineous marriages of deaf persons : 

“1. A deaf person, not born deaf, who has no deaf rela- 
tives, * * * will probably not increase his liability 
to have deaf offspring by marrying a blood relative. 

“2. A deaf person, born deaf, who has no deaf rela- 
tives, * * * will probably increase his liability to 
have deaf offspring by marrying a blood relative. 

“3. A deaf person, whether born deaf or not, who has 
deaf relatives, * * * will prdbably increase his lia- 
bility to have deaf offspring by marrying a blood relative, 
especially if that relative should happen to be on the deaf 


* Continued from the September number of the Annals, page 339. 
+ See ‘* School Statistics of the Deaf,” in ‘*‘ Proceedings of the World’s 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf,” Washington, 1893, p. 276. 
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side of the family. For example: If his father has deaf 
relatives, and his mother has none, he will be more likely 
to have deaf offspring if he marries a relative of his father 
than if he marries a relative of his mother.”* 

In the present Inquiry an effort was made to obtain 
statistics of consanguineous marriages of the deaf, if any 
such marriages there were, by asking in the record blanks 
the questions, ‘‘ Were the parties related before marriage ? 
[f so, what relationship?” Where the records were filled 
out by the partners in marriage themselves, or by persons 
who went directly to them for information, these questions 
were generally answered, but where, as in a majority of 
cases, they were filled out from school records, newspaper 
items, and other indirect sources, the questions were left 
unanswered. The following table shows all the marriages 
of the deaf, one or both of the partners being deaf, com- 
prised in the records, and the number and percentage of 
them that were reported as consanguineous : 


Taste LXXVI. 


REPORTED AS CONSAN- 
GUINEOUS. 
Marriages of the deaf. Number. 
Number. | Percent’e. 
One or both partners deaf ....... .....00 4,471 31 0.693 


Probably the actual number and percentage of consan- 
guineous marriages of the deaf are larger than shown in 
the above table. 

The following table shows the various relationships 
between the partners in marriage that were reported, and 
the percentage of each to the whole number of consan- 
guineous marriages : 

*A.G. Brett, ‘‘ Marriage, An Address to the Deaf. Second Edition, 


with an Appendix upon Consanguineous Marriages,’’ Washington, 1891, 
36. 
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Taste LXXVII. 


Consanguineous marriages of the deaf. | Number. Percent’e. 


Partners third cousins ....... 1 3.226 
Partners cousins (degree unspecified 14 45.161 
Partners nephew and aunt........... 1 3.226 


Whatever theory may be held as to the cause of the 
large percentage of deaf children born from consanguin- 
eous marriages in general—a subject that does not come 
within the scope of the present Inquiry,—we should expect 
from the facts presented in the last chapter, taken in con- 
nection with well-established laws of heredity, that con- 
sanguineous marriages in which the partners, one or both 
of them, were themselves deaf would be especially liable 
to result in deaf offspring ; for the same physical condi- 
tion tending to produce deafness would be likely to exist 
in both partners and, from the union of “ like with like,” 
to be transmitted to their offspring with increased inten- 
sity. Weshould also expect the liability to deaf offspring 
to be greatest in the consanguineous marriages of the 
congenitally deaf and of those having other deaf relatives 
besides the other partner in marriage. 

In comparing the results of the consanguineous mar- 
riages of the deaf and of the marriages not consanguineous, 
I shall pursue the same method as in the previous chapters, 
first regarding the marriages of a year’s standing or longer, 
of which the results have been reported, and ascertaining 
what number and percentage of each class of marriage 
resulted in deaf offspring; and, secondly, regarding the 
children born from these marriages, and ascertaining what 
number and proportion of the children born from each 
class of marriage were deaf. 
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First, regarding the marriages, and classifying them with 
respect to the consanguinity of the partners in marriage, 
the following table shows the number of marriages of each 
class, of a year’s standing or longer, of which the results 
have been reported, and the number and percentage of 
them resulting in deaf offspring (with or without other 
offspring) : 

Taste LXXVIII. 


| MARRIAGES RESULTING 

| Number | OFFSPRING. 
Marriages of the deaf. | of 

| 


jmarriages. | 
8 | Number. | Percent’e. 


| 
| 
Partners consanguineous ..............000 31 14 
Partners not consanguineous, or no | 

information concerning consanguin- | 


ity reported 


3, 078 300 


Regarding next the children born from these marriages, 
the following table shows the number born from marriages 
reported as consanguineous, the number born from mar- 
riages not so reported, and the number and percentage of 
deaf children born from the marriages of each class : 


Taste LXXIX. 


Number | DEAF CHILDREN. 


Marriages of the deaf. of 
children. 


| Number. | Percent’e. 


Partners consanguineous ...... 100 
Partners not consanguineous, or no 
information concerning consanguin- 
ity reported 6, 682 


Total 6, 782 


Though the number of consanguineous marriages re- 
ported is small, it is, I think, large enough to give impor- 


> 
Total 9.746 

30 30.000 
558 8.351 

588 8.670 
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tance to the results. It appears from Table LXXVIII 
that the percentage of marriages reported as consanguineous 
that resulted in deaf offspring is nearly five times as great 
as that of marriages not so reported ; and it appears from 
Table LX XIX that the percentage of deaf children born 
from marriages reported as consanguineous is nearly four 
times as great as from marriages not so reported. We 
conclude that consanguineous marriages, one or both of 
the partners being deaf, are very liable to result in deaf 
offspring. 

Let us now examine some of the classes into which the 
consanguineous marriages reported may be divided, though 
we must remember that where the totals are so small the 
results obtained cannot be regarded as conclusive. 

The following table shows the several classes of rela- 
tionship between the partners, the number and percentage 
of marriages of each class resulting in deaf offspring, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children born there- 


from : 
TasBLE LXXX. 

MARRIAGES RESULTING 
Number IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 
Jonsanguineous marriages of the deaf. ot 
marriages. Number. Percent’e. 
Partners first 4 57.143 
Partners second COUSINS. 5 3 60.000 
Partners third cousins..............-.sseees 1 1 100.000 
Partners cousins (degree unspecified ). 14 3 21.429 
Partners nephew and aunt............... 1 1 100.000 
Partners distantly related.. .............. 3 2 66.666 


The following table shows the number of deaf children 
born from the marriages of each class and the number 
and percentage of them that were deaf : 
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Taste LXXXI. 


Number | DEAF CHILDREN. 
Consanguineous marriages of the deaf. of | 
children. | 
a Number. | Percent’e. 


Partners first COUSINS. 26 7 | 26.923 
Partners second COUSINS. ............s0000+ 25 10 | 40.000 
Partners third cousins................0.006+ 1 1 100.000 
Partners cousins (degree unreported). 36 7 19.444 
Partners nephew and aunt.............00+ 4 3 | 75.000 
Partners distantly related................. 8 2 | 25.600 


The number of consanguineous marriages of each class 
of relationship, as shown in Tables LXXX and LXXXI, 
is too small to enable us to form conclusions as to their 
comparative results, but the large percentage of marriages 
resulting in deaf offspring, and of deaf children born there- 
from, in every one of the classes, indicates that it is dan- 
gerous for deaf persons to marry their blood relatives, no 
matter what the character or degree of the relationship. 

The following table shows the marriages in which both 
of the partners were deaf, those in which one of the part- 
ners was deaf and the other a hearing person, and the 
number and percentage of marriages of each class resulting 
in deaf offspring : 


Taste LXXXII. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
Number | jy pear OFFSPRING. 
Consanguineous marriages of the deaf. of 


marriages. | 
Number. | Perceunt’e. 


Both partners Goak...:.....<0<006-sss0ecesens 12 5 | 41.666 
One partner deaf; the other hearing. 18 9 50.000 
One partner deaf; the other unre- 


ported whether deaf or hearing....... | 
| 
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The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the marriages of each class : 

Taste LXXXIII. 


Number DEAF CHILDREN. 
Consanguineous marriages of the deaf. of 


| children. 
child Number. Percent’e. 


GORE. 31 10 32.258 
One partner deaf; the other hearing. | 67 20 29.851 
One partner deaf; the other unre- | 
ported whether deaf or hearing...... 
| 100 30 30.000 


It appears from Tables LXXXII and LXXXITT_ that 
the liability to deaf offspring is about the same in consan- 
guineous marriages in which one of the partners is deaf 
and the other a hearing person, as in those in which both 
of the partners are deaf. The percentage of marriages 
resulting in deaf offspring is somewhat larger in the for- 
mer class, and the percentage of deaf children born there- 
from is slightly larger in the latter class. However, the 
totals of the two classes are too small to yield conclusive 
results. 

The following table shows the marriages in which the 
partners, one or both of them, were congenitally deaf, 
those in which neither of the partners was congenitally 
deaf, and the number and percentage of marriages of each 
class resulting in deaf offspring : 

Taste LXXXIV. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 


Number yy pear OFFSPRING. 
Consanguineous marriages of the deaf. of 
marriages. Number. | Percent’e. 
One or both partners congenitally deaf 17 7 41.176 
Neither partner congenitally deaf ...... 14 7 50.000 
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The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the marriages of each class : 


TaBLe LXXXV. 


Number DrEAY CHILDREN. 


Consanguineous marriages of the deaf. of 


children. Wumber. |Percent’e. 


| 
One or both partners congenitally deaf 64 16 | 25.000 
Neither partner congenitally deaf 36 14 38.889 


Total 30 30.000 


It appears from Tables LXXXIV and LXXXV that 
consanguineous marriages of the deaf are more liable to 
result in deaf offspring where neither of the partners is 
congenitally deaf than where congenital deafness exists in 
one or both of the partners. This is entirely contrary to 
what we should expect, judging from the results of the 
marriages of the congenitally deaf in general as shown in 
Chapter III. The totals, however, of the two classes of 
consanguineous marriages under consideration are so 
small that the result of the comparison of their percent- 
ages is not to be accepted as conclusive. The only con- 
clusion we can draw is that it is dangerous for a deaf 
person, whether congenitally or adventitiously, deaf, to 
marry a blood relative. 

The following table shows the marriages in which one 
or both of the partners had other deaf relatives besides 
the other partner, those in which neither of the partners 
had other deaf relatives (not including descendants), and 
the number and percentage of each class resulting in deaf 
offspring : 


Marriages of the Deaf in America. 
Taste LXXXVI. 


| womt MARRIAGES RESULTING 
Number IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 
Consanguineous marriages of the deaf.| of ‘ ae 
| marriages. 
Number. Percent’e. 


One or both partners had other deaf 

relatives besides the other partner...| 23 | 11 47.826 
Neither partner had other deaf rela- | 

tives besides the other partner 8 3 37.500 


Total : 14 45.161 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the marriages of each class : 


Taste LXXXVII. 


Number DEAF CHILDREN. 
Consanguineous marriages of the deaf. of 


children. 
Number. Percent’e. 


One or both partners had other deaf 
relatives besides the other partner... 
Neither partner had other deaf rela- 
tives besides the other partner....... 


Total 


It appears from Table LX XXVI that in consanguineous 
marriages of the deaf the percentage of marriages result- 
ing in deaf offspring is larger where one or both of the 
partners in marriage had other deaf relatives besides the 
other partner than where neither of the partners had other 
deaf relatives besides the other partner. This was to be 
expected, judging from the results of the marriages of the 
deaf in general who have deaf relatives, as shown in Chap- 
ter IV, but the difference in the two percentages is not as 
great as might have been expected. On the other hand, 
contrary to expectation, Table LXXXVII shows a larger 
percentage of deaf children born from marriages where 


78 22 28.205 
22 8 36.364 
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neither of the partners had other deaf relatives besides 
the other partner. While the totals of the two classes, 
especially of the latter class, are too small to render the 
results of the comparison conclusive, they indicate unmis- 
takably that it is dangerous for a deaf person to marry a 
blood relative, whether there are other deaf relatives in 
the family or not. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the results of consan- 
guineous marriages, as shown in Tables LXXVIIT to 
LXXXVII, is that under all circumstances it is exceed- 
ingly dangerous for a deaf person to marry a blood rela- 
tive, no matter whether the relative is deaf or hearing, 
nor whether the deafness of either or both or neither of 
the partners is congenital, nor whether either or both or 
neither have other deaf relatives besides the other partner. 

Let us now return, once more, to the perplexing ques- 
tion which has been constantly recurring in the course of 
this Inquiry, and for which, in Chapter IV, we found but 
a partial solution: Why is the percentage of marriages 
resulting in deaf offspring, and of deaf children born 
therefrom, larger in marriages in which oné of the partners 
was deaf and the other a hearing person than in those in 
which both of the partners were deaf? 

If we turn back to Table LX XXII we shall see that in 
one respect it presents a remarkable contrast with all the 
previous tables dealing with marriages in which one of 
the partners was a hearing person. In all the previous 
tables the marriages of this class, as compared with those 
in which both of the partners were deaf, are few in num- 
ber, but in this table of consanguineous marriages they 
constitute a majority of the marriages reported. A com- 
parative table will illustrate this difference. 

The following table shows the number of marriages re- 
ported in the records in which both of the partners were 
deaf, the number in which one of them was deaf and the 
other a hearing person, and the number and percentage 
of consanguineous marriages reported in each class : 
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TasLe LXXXVIII. 


CoNSANGUINEOUS 
Number MARRIAGES. 
Marriages of the deaf. oO 
M g f the deaf f 


marriages. 
Number. Percent’e. 


One partner deaf; the other hearing. . 894 18 2.013 

One partner deaf; the other unre- 
ported whether deaf or hearing ...... 335 1 0.298 
| 4,471 31 0.693 


As has already been said, it is probable that the con- 
sanguineous marriages are not fully reported ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that there was any intentional 
suppression of the facts, or that the consanguineous mar- 
riages are more fully reported where one of the partners 
was a hearing person than where both of them were deaf. 

I have no explanation to offer of the remarkable con- 
trast in percentages shown in Table LXXXVITII; but I 
think we may derive an explanation from it, to supplement 
and complete the partial explanation already given, of the 
large proportion of marriages resulting in deaf offspring, 
and of deaf children born therefrom, in marriages in which 
one of the partners was a hearing person. 

It has been shown in the present chapter that consan- 
guineous marriages of the deaf, one or both of the partners 
being deaf, are far more liable to result in deaf offspring 
than ordinary marriages of the deaf. It appears from Table 
LXXXVIII that the percentage of consanguineous mar- 
riages is nearly six times as large among the marriages 
in which one of the partners was a hearing person as 
among those in which both of the partners were deaf. 
Do not these two facts, taken together, explain, to a 
considerable extent at least, the large proportion of mar- 
riages resulting in deaf children, and of deaf children 
born therefrom, where one of the partners was a hear- 


ing person? True, the number of marriages of this 
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class reported as consanguineous, that resulted in deaf off- 
spring, as shown in Table LX XXII, is only 9; but these 
9 marriages constitute 12 per cent. of the total 75 mar- 
riages in which one of the partners was a hearing person 
that resulted in deaf offspring,* and the 20 deaf children 
who, as was shown in Table LXXXIII, were born from 
consanguineous marriages of this class constitute 13.2 per 
cent. of the total 151 deaf children born from marriages 
in which one of the partners was a hearing person.t On 
the other hand, if we examine the 220 marriages resulting 
in deaf offspring in which both of the partners were deaf,* 
we find that only 5, or 2.3 per cent., of them are reported 
as consanguineous, and that the 10 deaf children born from 
these consanguineous marriages constitute only 2.3 per 
cent. of the total 429 deaf children born from marriages 
of that class.t Moreover, there are 55, or 73.3 per cent., 
of the 75 marriages in which one of the partners was a 
hearing person that resulted in deaf offspring, with re- 
spect to which the question whether the partners were 
related before marriage is not answered in the marriage 
records ; if, as seems not improbable, some of these mar- 
riages were also consanguineous, still other cases of deaf 
offspring are accounted for. On the whole, we may con- 
clude that the large proportion of consanguineous mar- 
riages among the marriages in which one of the partners 
was a hearing person is one of the reasons, and perhaps 
the principal reason, that in marriages of this class the 
percentage resulting in deaf offspring, and the percentage 
of deaf children born, are so large. 

To the advice to be given the deaf on the subject of 
marriage must be added, with especial emphasis, the ad- 
vice under no circumstances whatever to marry persons 
who are related to them in any degree of consanguinity. 


E. A. F. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


*See Table X. t See Table XI. 


PARAGRAPHS.—IIL.* 


Maps.—Geographies are often very misleading with re- 
gard to the relative size of States, nor is it any wonder 
that children become imbued with the idea that “Our 
State’s the biggest,” the State in which the book is pub- 
lished frequently occupying a more enlarged space than 
that given to other States. The State, also, upon which 
the lesson is given is drawn upon a larger scale, and 
usually occupies an entire page. To be sure, the United 
States map will rectify any mistaken ideas, but that may 
not always be at hand, and the wall-map takes too much 
of our precious wall-space, so we are driven to seek some 
other ever-present remedy. Try this one. Take a rail- 
road folder of some “Overland Route” (I am not an 
agent, for the company or I could tell of a splendid one) 
and paste it on heavy cotton cloth. Shrink your cloth 
first, or you will have as many wrinkles as rivers, and 
then tack it to a narrow strip of wood so it may be hung 
up. These same folders have also tables of distances be- 
tween given points, which are handy for reference. 


Mispronunciation.—(a) Wrong division of words.—Ar- 
ticulation pupils often fail to be understood, or have their 
speech condemned—though both volume and tone of 
voice may be correct—when the error is simply mispro- 
nunciation. Should one hearing person ask another, 
“When did you buy your bik-e-klee?” I fancy the one 
addressed would be at a loss for comprehension, though 
he would scarcely say it was because the speaker’s voice 
was poor; yet this was the pronunciation given to the 
word bicycle when first attempted by a little chap. 
“ B-i-c” was bik, “y” he judged would have the e sound, 


* Continued from the April number of the Annals, page 189. 
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and of course “c-l-e” was klee; what else could it be? 
That letter ¢ often proves a hidden rock, and brings the 
craft to wreck when all seems fair sailing. There are 
several neat little rules for its pronunciation, we know, 
but do they ever fit the case in hand? If it precedes 
certain letters, itis so and so; but if it follows after, what 
then? It may make but little difference, if the child is 
taiking about chickens, whether they are in the coop or 


in the coop (soup), but there is a wider divergence between 

city and city. For months a youth sought to overcome 
k 

his habit of speaking, as his sight showed him and as his 
fingers spelled, the word “ eyes” as “e-yes.”* On the 
other hand, instead of, as in this case, dividing a mono- 
syllable, we have often found manual spelling resulting in 
an effort to pronounce half a dozen syllables as one. 
Then, again, pupils never seeing words syllabified in 
books, in writing, or on the fingers, occasionally make the 
mistake of thinking each group of sounds a separate 
word when seen on the lips. 

(6) Wrong sound of letters. _ people frequently 
fail to realize, although they may well know, the difficul- 
ties of the English pronunciation. Imagine a foreigner 
attacking a sentence containing as many variations in the 
sound of a certain letter as does the following, which, to 
make more emphatic, I have written on the blackboard 
thus : 

Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! 
Only one boy got off on time. 

Look at all the o’s and then say them. Take notice that, 
even in the three instances where it is followed by the same 
- * The pupils of the Minnesota School, of whieh Dr. J. L. Noyes was long 
the loved and honored superintendent, made a happy pun, which would 


scarcely have occurred to hearing people, in the name of their debating 
society. They called it the Wo-yes Society.—E, A. F. 


k 
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letter, n, each has a different sound: Only; one (wun) ; 
6n. Diacritical marks may be found in the dictionary but 
are seldom found outside of it. 

In instances where the noun and the verb have the same 
spelling, I have warned the children that the verb usually 
hasthe consonant vocalized as if to give greater force to the 
word, viz., “the use, to use”; “the grease, to grease ”; 
etc. This is shown in the spelling, also, occasionally, as 
; “the life, to live the ‘‘ breath, 


* the advice, to advise ’ 
to breathe.” 

(c) Wrong Accent.—Again, the misplacing of the accent 
may mislead the hearer. How often, when listening to 
the remarks of a hearing person, do we misunderstand 
some prominent word, and, thus led astray, fail to make 
any sense or else get entirely wrong impressions of what 
is said to us. In such instances we blame only ourselves 
and, with murmured apologies, ask for a repetition. But 
when, under similar circumstances, we misunderstand our 
deaf friend, we are too apt to lay the stress on his “ mis- 
taken speech ” rather than on our mistaken hearing. I 
subjoin a few of the words which, if incorrectly accented, 
will be as disastrous in the result, so far as destination is 
concerned, as an open switch on a railroad track : 


au gust, au gust 
prod uce pro duce 
es say es say 
rec ord re cord 
pres ent pre sent 
ref use re fuse 
reb el re bel 
min ute mi nute 
in valid in val id 
in fancy in fancy 


On a sheet of white cardboard I have written the fol- 
lowing general rules for pronunciation and hung it where 
the children can easily refer to it. I find it very useful, 
though far from covering the entire ground : 
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In words beginning with wr, the w is not spoken 
write, wrong, wrestle, etc. 

In words beginning with kn, the & is not spoken: 
know, knife, etc. 

Gn follows the same rule: gnaw, gnarly. 

In the group a//, the Z is silent: walk, talk, etc. 

In the group gt, the gA is usually silent: thought, 
light, ete. 

(h in no instance takes the sound of its own letters. 

In words ending with m+, the } is silent : lamb, comb, 
etc. 

In words ending with stle, the ¢ is silent: whistle, 
thistle, etc. Also in words ending with sten- listen, 
glisten, etc. 

In words ending with mn, the n is silent: column, 
autumn, solemn, etc. 

Vg in the middle of a word often equals ng-g, as finger, 
stronger, etc. 

Nk often equals ngk, as thinking, which is the same as 
thingking. 

If a word ends with the letter a, that letter takes the 
sound (almost) of ah. 

Verbs ending in the sound of ¢ or d take an extra syl- 
lable when ed is added ; other verbs donot: hunt, hunted ; 
whet, whetted ; doubt, doubted ; or, wish, wished (wisht) ; 
talk, talked ; sew, sewed, ete. 

If we add e to a monosyllable, that letter is not spoken, 
but it changes the sound of the previous vowel: hat, hate ; 
not, note ; pin, pine, ete. 

Ti and ci often have the sound of sh: nation, gracious, 
patient, physician. 


Word-defining.—Be careful about your definitions. In 
a previous article I mentioned the dire results attending a 
and the after 


>? 


graphic description of the word “ banditti’ 
discovery that the child was reading Longfellow and the 
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line not understood was, “ Do you think, oh blue-eyed 
banditti?” To prevent such disasters, insist on the 
pupil giving you the entire sentence in which occurs the 
unknown word. Neither advocate nor discourage the use 
of the dictionary. It is often a puzzling task for many of 
the children to tell which of the half dozen meanings 
belonging to as many classifications of a word may be the 
one desired. During school-hours it seems that the 
teacher is perhaps the best dictionary, though even then 
mistakes may occur. For words such as watch a teacher 
will naturally require a sentence before defining it, in order 
to know whether a “ time-keeper ” or the verb “ to watch” 
ismeant; but when asked, “ What does to provoke mean?” 
will without hesitation reply, “To make angry.” Then 
may come the response, “ But the sentence said ‘She 
provoked a laugh.’” Or again, “ What does to cease 
mean?” We reply, “'To stop,” and in an instant see our 
folly—*“ The men ceased to fight.” The men stopped to 
fight? Nay! they are contradictory rather than synony- 
mous terms, are they not? Back we wend to our first 
caution—* Insist on a complete sentence.” This insist- 
ence will also help the child to think more about contexts. 
Too many deaf-mutes in a formal reading-lesson take a 
sentence merely as so many words to be pronounced, and 
would be almost as well satisfied to follow the Chinese 
fashion of reading in perpendicular columns. Do you 
take exceptions to the statement? Try it some time by 
suddenly asking a child to repeat a sentence he has just 
read aloud and note the words he omits in the repetition. 
Sometimes you will find them to be the very words on 
which the whole sense hinges, thus showing that all his 
attention has been given to the pronunciation. Try to 
have a blending of the two—sense aud speech. 

Another way I occasionally take for defining is to give 
the child some other word, of which he does know the 
meaning and which is derived from the same root as the 
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unknown word, and let him try to work out his own 
salvation. 


Phrase-defining.—Phrase-defining is even more full of 
pitfalls for unwary feet than the word definitions of which 
we have just spoken. I once illustrated the meaning of 
“dashed to pieces” by throwing an article forcibly to the 
floor and allowing the class to see it break into tiny bits. 
Subsequently, in a story of a lion, the class read that ‘ it 
fell over a cliff and was dashed to pieces.” Questioning 
the children as to what became of the lion, I was a little 
astonished to have the slangy reply given, “ He was all 
broke up.” 

There are scores of phrases so natural to us that we 
forget that they are quite unnatural to a logical deaf-mute, 
for frequently the pupils are really logical in their reason- 
ing at times when we most condemn them for what we call 
thoughtless mistakes. A child describing a picture of a 
hunting scene wrote, ‘“ The deer follow the dog.” A mo- 
ment’s thought showed that he had really written it as it 
appeared tohim. ‘ The deer” was written under the deer, 
the intervening space meant “follow,” and “the dog” 
came under the picture of that animal. I altered the verb 
to its passive form and allowed the child’s reasoning to 
remain. ‘“ The deer are followed by the dog.” 

A hearing child would think nothing of the words 
“Come, go with me,” but the deaf child says, “‘ Come— 
go—why?” ‘Walk up and down” we say, with never a 
thought that to the child ~p means towards the ceiling, and 
down the opposite direction, until the reply comes, “I can- 
not.” One of the larger girls encountered for the first time, 
the other day, the phrase “arm in arm,” and asked its 
meaning. She could not see how one arm could be in 
another arm. ‘ Near by” is another extraordinary state- 
ment. Near is near,and byis by; the one a little way off, 
the other close at hand. ‘“ Why are both words used ?” is 
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the query. And so the phrases keep multiplying, and the 
more thoughtful the pupil the more will he be apt to 
blunder. The same cautionary remarks hold good in re- 
gard to these definitions as to those of words, and the 
same desire should be felt to allow the child, if possible, to 
solve its problems for itself. An incident occurring a few 
days ago will illustrate how effectual this may be in some 
cases, A young girl said, “Please tell me what this 
means: ‘Diligence is the mother of good fortune.” I 
wrote the proverb on one of the large slates, and under it 
wrote this quotation from a reading-lesson, about lazy 
chickens, of a few days previous : 
‘Then up spoke the mother 
From the green garden patch : 


‘If you want any breakfast, 
Just come here and scratch.’”’ 


The pupil looked at it awhile and then said, “ O—h, I 
understand it now!” Her tone was half triumphant at the 
thought that she now comprehended, and half disgusted 
that she had not understood it before. 

One morning a picture of the Sulfan of Turkey was 
shown in connection with a conversation on Armenian af- 
fairs and I was a little surprised at being told that he was 
dead. Knowing the speaker to be a thoughtful boy, I 
said, “ Why! when did he die?” The answer was, “I 
saw it in to-day’s paper.” The paper was found and the 
item hunted up and there in large letters at the head of a 
column were the words printed thus: 

The Sultan of Turkey Dead 
Broke. 
The smile that comes upon the face of a teacher at such 
mistakes soon fades away and a deep sigh follows at 
thought of the innumerable difficulties the deaf must en- 
counter on every side. 


Questions Grammatically Expressed.—Do the smaller 
children know how to ask questions? To this query almost 
every teacher will respond “ Yes.” But do they ask them 
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correctly, as a rule? Are they not too often expressed by 
the signing, spelling, or speaking of a single word and an 
uplifting of the brows with an inquiring look, as “ Yours ?” 
meaning “Is the article yours?” or perhaps they make 
a statement and then add a single interrogative word, as 
“ How?” “ Why ?” etc. 

Looking at the matter from a certain point of view, it 
would seem as if this were all that was necessary, since it 
conveys to the teacher’s mind that which the child desires 
to ask. One of the aims of school life, however, is to have 
the deaf child use the same language as the hearing, and 
therefore exception must be taken to this form of interro- 
gation. 

Object-lessons in the class-room are much too often 
based on the questions of the teacher alone, thus eliciting 
only replies fromthe pupils. Try to realize that questions 
are as important as answers. Tothose who lack, the im- 
portance is great, indeed, of knowing how to ask for that 
which they want. For some time past I have been work- 
ing along this line and have found much to surprise and 
interest me. 

One plan used was to take the day’s paper and fold it 
so that some striking illustration could be seen, but none 
of the letter-press accompanying it. A house in ruins, a 
shipwreck, a fire, or what not. Then the questions came 
thick and fast, but, alas! too often brokenly. Here was 
a subject about which they were intensely anxious to know, 
yet many were not able to put in correct language the de- 
sire of their minds. It was out of the paths of routine 
school work, and they could call up no phraseology that 
would fit the case. I am speaking now of small children, 
yet not of those in the lowest classes. 

Beware of the orthodox object-lesson. Too strict a creed 
invariably makes narrow-minded worshippers. Should the 
daily paper have no available illustration, take the head- 
lines of one of its columns and allow the pupils to read 
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them. The same result will follow, though this is better 
suited to a more advanced grade. 

Another plan tried was to wrap up a large irregular 
package and place it on the desk before the children entered 
the class-room. Their attention was attracted immedi- 
ately, and then the fun began. After a while the game 
of “Twenty Questions” can be played. At first, the 
queries are so far from the point that at the limit of twenty 
the class would have gained but slight information. Once 


> 


a mischievous little urchin tried to guess at the contents 
thus: “ Who put the paper around the fan?” It was a 
parcel, triangular in shape, and suggested an open fan to 
his mind. It will surprise the experimenter at first to see 
how far from the real point of inquiry they will begin ; 
almost as far as if they went into the dining-room at the 
noon hour, and, finding only bare tables, inquired, “ How 
many windows are in this room?” Or as a class were 
told the other day: “If you were lost, would you ask a 
man, ‘ Will it rain to-morrow ?’” It is the holding them 
down to the subject that is one of the benefits resultant 
from the playing of the game before mentioned. 

A few of the questions asked on the triangular object 
to which reference has just been made, and in the order 
in which they were given, were— 

“Do you like it?” “Where did you bought it?” 
“When did you carried it home?” “Is it your own?” 
“How many have you?” Then came the query, “ What 
do we think about the things? ”——a point the teacher was 
trying to find out. All these were asked, you notice, be- 
fore any one thought to inquire, “ What is in the paper?” 
which was the next in order. The questions are to be 
answered by the teacher as soon as asked, and usually it 
is clear sailing after the pointed inquiry, ‘‘ What is in the 
paper?” has been made, for then the package is opened. 
In this instance, however, the contents were a Chinese 
toy of two frogs, which could be made to play leap-frog, 
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so instead of opening the parcel the answer was given, 
“Two frogs.” The curiosity of the little ones grew apace, 
and then came, “Is it real things?” ‘“ When will you put 
away it?” “Why did you hide the frogs?” and then they 
were hidden no longer. 

The same object may be presented as a subject for 
questioning to varying grades of pupils, and it will prove 
interesting to note the various lines of thought followed 
by them. 

Parts of the Body used as Verbs.—One day finding a 
pupil wondering how one object could be “a foot ahead 
of” another, a list was made out of a few of the instances 
in which the noun “ contrived a double debt to pay,” and, 
instead of being a part of the human body, found itself 
enrolled as a verb. 

to head it off, 

to arm himself, 

to shoulder the burden, 

to elbow his way, 

to back down, 

to foot a bill, 

to toe the mark, 

to hand the fruit, 

to finger anything, 

to skin his nose, 

to scalp the white man, 

to palm off, 

to knuckle down, 

to nose around, 

to eye a moment, 

to cheek it out, 
and an articulation teacher might also add, “ to mouth too 
much.” Though some of these words savor a little of 
slang, they are to be met with frequently in the newspa- 
pers, and therefore need to be explained. When a special 
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list is to be made out on any subject, it is well to call on 
the children for aid. They will usually enter into the 
search with avidity, and the results they bring to you will 
show whether or not they have understood your purpose. 
L. MOFFAT, 
Instructor in the California Institution, 
Berkeley, California. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Albany Home School.—Miss Mary McGuire, formerly 
teacher in the Maryland, Alabama, and Western Pennsylvartia 
Institutions, is now at the head of this School. Miss Black, 
its founder and former Superintendent and Principal, has gone 
temporarily to Memphis, Missouri, to take charge of a class 
of pupils formerly attending the Albany School. 

Cleveland Day-School.—Mr. Edward R. Carroll, formerly 
teacher of printing in the California Institution, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of this School. 

California Institution.—The corps of instructors has been 
strengthened by the addition of Miss Cornelia S. Goode from 
the Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Harriet C. Goode, who 
formerly taught in the Indiana Institution, and Miss Cordelia 
Bennet, who was trained at Mount Airy. Mr. Doney Good- 
rich, who was supervisor of the boys last year, is succeeded by 
Mr. Charles Koch, a graduate of this Institution in the class 
of ’94. 

Detroit Day School.—Miss Christina Thompson, a graduate 
of Gallaudet College, and late a teacher in the Florida Insti- 
tute, has been appointed a teacher in this School. 

Gallaudet College.—The College library has recently come 
into possession of an extremely rare book, “ Escuela Espafiola 
de Sordomudos, o Arte para Ensefiarles a Escribir y Hablar 
el Idioma Espafiol” [The Spanish School of Deaf-Mutes, or 
Art of Teaching them to Write and Speak the Spanish Lan- 
guage |, in two volumes of 347 and 380 octavo pages, by Lorenzo 
Hervas y Panduro, published at Madrid in 1795. Another 
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edition (12mo) was published in 1799, but both are now so 
rare that when Dr. Renz wished to translate the work into 
German, in 1889, he was unable to procure a copy of the orig- 
inal, and was compelled to depend upon Mr. Valade-Gabel’s 
French translation published in 1875. The chief value of the 
book lies in its interesting sketch of the achievements of the 
early Spanish teachers, Ponce, Bonet, Carrion, and Castro. A 
brief description of it may be found in Mr. Farrar’s Historical 
Introduction to Bonet’s Method, page 62. The College is in- 
debted for the opportunity of purchasing the book to the Rev. 
Job Turner, who found it in a bookstore in New Orleans. 


Georgia School.—Miss Mary E. Clark, who had been teach- 
ing in the Ohio school for six years, has been placed at the head 
of the Oral Department in place of Miss King, who has gone to 
the Utah School. Miss Della Harris, for two years girls’ super- 
visor, has been made a teacher in the Oral Department, and 
Miss Nettie McDaniel, a graduate of the Georgia Normal and 
Industrial College, has been appointed to the place made vacant 
by the promotion of Miss Harris. Mr. Henry B. Watts, for 
two years boys’ supervisor, has been appointed a teacher in the 
Manual Department. 

Kentucky Institution.—Mr. Ray has resigned the superin- 
tendency to accept a similar position in the North Carolina 
Institution at Raleigh, and is succeeded by Mr. Augustus 
Rogers, who has been a teacher in this Institution for eight 
years, during a part of which time he was acting superintendent. 


Maryland School.—The School met with a serious loss 
in the death, on the 17th of September last, of the philan- 
thropist Enoch Pratt, President of its Board of Directors. Mr. 
Pratt was one of the original members of the Board in 1867. 
He afterwards resigned for a time, but was induced to return, 
and since 1877 has been annually re-elected President. In 
1872, when a bill appropriating money to complete the build- 
ings failed to pass the legislature, he advanced the sum of 
$60,000 without security, trusting to being reimbursed by the 
legislature which would meet two years later. He was con- 
stant in his attendance at the meetings of the Board to the last, 
though nearly eighty years old and in feeble health. His devo- 
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tion to the interests of the School was always earnest and 
steadfast. 

Milwaukee Day-School.—Mr. C. W. Taylor has resigned 
the position of principal and is succeeded by Miss Frances 
Wettstein, a niece of the late Paul Binner. 

Nebraska Institute-—Miss Margaret Maywood, late a teacher 
in the School for the Feeble-minded at Glenwood, Iowa, and 
Miss Grace D. Culbertson, a public school teacher and a gradu- 
ate of the State Normal School, have been appointed teachers 
in place of Misses Counett and Regnier, who have married. 

North Carolina (Raleigh) Institution.—Mr. John E. Ray, 
who began his work as a teacher of the deaf in this Institution 
twenty-one years ago, and has since been Superintendent of 
the Colorado and Kentucky Institutions, has been appointed 
Principal. 

North Dakota School.—Mr. Max Marcosson, a graduate of 
Gallaudet College, has been added to the corps of instruction. 
Miss V. L. Wood has resigned to go to the Northern New 
York Institution, and is succeeded by Miss Randolph, for- 
merly a teacher in the Kansas Institution. 

Oregon School.—The Rev. P. 8. Knight, who was active in 
the establishment of this School, and who was its Superin- 
tendent from 1873 to 1878, and from 1880 to 1892, has been 
reappointed to the office. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Elizabeth B. Knight, for 
two years a teacher in the Oral Department, died September 
24,1896. Her associates speak of her as a woman “of rare 
virtues and noble qualities, and a teacher of unusual energy 
and zeal, whose future gave promise of the highest success, 
and of the largest usefulness.” 

Portland School.—Of the results of the change from the 
Oral Method to the Combined System two years ago, Miss Tay- 
lor says in her annual report: 

When the Combined System was introduced parents looked askance 
and feared their children were to be deprived of such speech as was 
attainable; the teachers of the school, having been trained under pure 
oral methods, were scarcely to be considered in entire sympathy; obsta- 


cles innumerable were to be surmounted. Changes necessarily were 
slowly effected, but now, after two years of what may be safely called 
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steady growth, we feel that the relative merits of the Combined System 
and the Pure Oral Method may be left to the decision of the patrons of 
the school. Those of the teachers who still cling to their early training 
concede great improvement over former methods. while more than one- 
half-of the former staff are strong advocates of the Combined System. 

Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, President of the National College for the 
Deaf at Washington, D. C., writes: ‘‘The testimony of results in the 
Portland School in favor of the Combined System is unanswerable, and 
will go far toward settling the controversy of methods.” 

Dr. Job Williams, Principal of the American School, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the oldest school for the deaf in the country, writes : ‘‘ In the 
success the Portland school has achieved under the Combined System, 
you have done a real service to the cause of deaf-mute education in this 
country.” 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, on visiting the school a short time ago, 
said, ‘‘As much speech is taught in the Portland School as in any oral 
school.” 

With such unqualified commendation as the above from the leading 
advocates of both systems, your committee may feel justified in claim- 
ing that the Portland School is following the true Combined System, 
uniting in its work the best of all that is good in each. * * * 

‘* How the countenances of the children have changed!” and ‘*Do you 
teach the dull ones now, too?” are arguments for the Combined System 
more potent than any advanced, and these are remarks made by cultured 
people who were formerly frequent visitors to the school. 

Rhode Island Institute—Miss Gill has been appointed 
teacher in the place of Miss March, who has gone to the New 
Jersey School. 

The new Assembly Hall and laundry were completed and 
formally opened on the sixth of May last. 

Washington State School.—The School has been compelled 
to close its doors temporarily, for the reason that the banks 
refuse to cash the warrants of the State Treasurer. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Jennie A. Shrom, 
who has been teaching here for the past eleven years, has gone 
to California to spend the year, and perhaps will make her 
home there. Miss Mary McGuire has taken charge of the 
Albany Home School. These places have been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Augusta Harmon, formerly of the Vir- 
ginia School, and Miss Mary L. Noyes, who has been out of 
the work for some years. 

Wisconsin School.—Miss Hobart, the teacher of the senior 
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oral class, has been appointed Principal of the Oral Depart- 
ment. Mrs. E. B. Phoenix has a year’s leave of absence, 
which she will spend abroad, and Miss Laura Sparks, an 
advanced student from Wisconsin University, has been ap- 
pointed to teach her class. Miss Florence Parry, who was in 
the school a part of last term, has the beginning oral class. 

It is expected that the new manual-training building will be 
opened early in the winter, and with it will come new appli. 
ances and machinery for working in wood and iron. There 
will be a forge-room, a wood-working room with lathes, saws, 
etc., a model kitchen for the girls, a sewing-room, and a large 
and attractive room for a studio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Gouin Method.—Our readers who were interested in 
the articles on the Gouin method of teaching language, by Mr. 
J. L. Smith and Mr. E. E. Clippinger, published in the Annals 
three years ago (vol. xxxviil, pp. 177-189), will be glad to learn 
that Miss Susanna E. Hull, who has a school for the deaf at 
Bexley, Kent, England, has induced Messrs. Swan and Bétis, 
the English exponents of the method, to bring out a set of 
“Lessons in English,” which have been carefully prepared 
under her own eye and are especially adapted to teaching the 
English language tothe deaf. The volume will contain a pref- 
ace by Miss Hull, and is nearly ready for publication. She 
writes that the method has been used successfully in her own 
school, in some of the London Board Schools, and in one of 
the English Institutions. ‘‘ One of the Board School teachers, 
working under very great disadvantages, by employing this 
method gained the marked approbation of the Government 
Inspector, and has since in consequence been promoted to a 


higher post of duty.” 


The Third International Congress of the Deaf.—The Third 
International Congress of the Deaf was held at the University 
of Geneva, Switzerland, August 19 to 23,1896. Delegates 
were present from all the leading countries of Europe. Among 
the most prominent representatives were Messrs. Gaillard, 
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Dusuzeau, Genis, and Née of France, Steinthal and Krieger of 
Germany, Micheloni and Guerra of Italy, Klofverskjold of 
Sweden, and Ricca and Secretan of Switzerland. Papers were 
read and addresses were made on subjects of interest and im- 
portance to the deaf, and resolutions were adopted condemning 
the exclusive use of the Oral Method and approving the Com- 
bined System of instruction. The next Congress is to be held 
in Rome in 1898. 


Proposed International Congress of Instructors in 1900.— 
Mr. Ad. Bélanger, of the National Institution at Paris, pro- 
poses in the Revue Internationale for April-May, that an In- 
ternational Congress of Instructors of the Deaf be held at 
Paris in connection with the Universal Exposition to take 
place in 1900. Mr. G. Morbidi, in L’Hducazione dei Sordo- 
muti for August, heartily seconds the proposal. The Annals is 
not authorized to speak for the body of American Instructors, 
but from the readiness with which they have co-operated in 
previous congresses of the kind we have no doubt that if a 
congress is held our schools will be well represented. 

Mr. Bélanger expresses the opinion, and Mr. Morbidi agrees 
with him, that the World’s Congress of Instructors of the 
Deaf held at Chicago in 1893 should not be included among 
the International Congresses, for the reason that so few repre- 
sentatives from Europe were present. Thus to ignore the 
Chicago Congress would be a serious error. It was one of 
the great International Congresses of workers in all depart- 
ments of human skill, art, education, philanthropy, and 
religion, held under the auspices of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition. All the in- 
structors of the deaf in the world were invited to be present ; 
the number in attendance was very large, and the number 
from foreign countries who participated, either in person or 
by sending papers which were read and published in the Pro- 
ceedings, was larger than at the so-called International Con- 
gress held at Paris in 1878, which has been reckoned as the 
first in the series. 

Helen WHeller.—Helen Keller with Miss Sullivan, the com- 
panion and friend to whom she owes so much, has entered a 
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preparatory school at Cambridge, Massachusetts, to be fitted 
for Radcliffe College. On her entrance Mr. Gilman, the di- 
rector of the School, gave her some of the preliminary exam- 
ination papers in English, French, German, and history that 
were presented to candidates for admission to Harvard and 
Radcliffe last June, and she passed them satisfactorily. 


Publications.—We have received the following publications 
during the present year, in addition to those that have already 
been more fully noticed in the Annals: 

Arnotp, THomas. Analysis of the Language of Sound and of Touch. 

Washington, D. C.: Volta Bureau. 1896. 8vo, pp. 18. 
La Lecture sur les Lévres chez les Sourds. Traduction de 
MM. M. Dupont et A. Legrand [Lip-Reading for the Deaf. Trans- 
lated by Messrs. M. Dupont and A. Lecranp]. Paris: Georges Carré. 
1896. 8vo, pp. 58. 

Bex, Mrs. ALEXANDER GraHwaM. L’Art Subtil de la Lecture sur les 
Levres. Traduction de MM. Dupont et Legrand [The Subtle Art of Lip- 
Reading. Translated by Messrs. Dupont and Lecranp]. Paris: Georges 
Carré, 1896. 8vo, pp. 20. 

Jones, JoHN W., and Patrrerson, Rosert. Ohio Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb. Course of Instruction for the School 
and Shops, and Manual for the Teachers. Columbus: Institution Print- 
ing office. 8vo, pp. 112. 

Keep, Joun R. School Stories, with Questions. Fifth Edition. Hart- 
ford: 1895. 12mo, pp. 120. 

LeGcranp, A. Observations sur la Marche & suivre dans Enseignement 
de la Géographie aux Sourds-Muets [Observations on the Course to be 
Pursued in Teaching Geography to the Deaf]. Paris: Georges Carré. 
1895. 8vo, pp. 72. 

SuurrLteworts, G. E., M.D. On the Treatment of Children Mentally 
Deficient. Union of Teachers of the Deaf on the Pure Oral System. 
Transactions of the Society, No. 2. London. 1895. 8vo, pp. 20. 

Spencer, Rosert C. The Wisconsin System of Public Day-Schools 
for the Deaf, with Liberal State Aid. Wisconsin Phonological Institute : 
Milwaukee. 1896. S8vo, pp. 16. 

Tarra, Sac. Grunio. Cenni Storici e Compendiosa Esposizione del 
Metodo seguito per l’Istruzione dei Sordomuti Poveri d’ambo i sessi della 
Provincia e Diocesi di Milano. Seconda ristampa, curata da un Istitore 
dei Sordomuti [Historical Sketch and Fall Exposition of the Method 
pursued in the Instruction of the Indigent Deaf of both sexes of the 
Province and Diocese of Milan. Second edition, edited by a Teacher of 
the Deaf}. Milano; G. Battista Messaggi. 1896. 8vo, pp. 98, 
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THornNTON, Bertram, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. 8. Eng. The Tele- 
phone and its Application to the Deaf. Keprinted from the Lancet, 
August 15, 1896. 12mo, pp. 8. 

Reports of Schools (printed in 1895): Calcutta (India), Maryland, 
Georgia; (printed in 1896): Bristol (England), Buenos Aires (Argentine 

tepublic), Calcutta (India), Cambrian (Swansea, Wales), Cross (Preston, 
England), Edgbaston (Birmingham, England ), Genoa (Italy), Jews’ (Lon- 
don, England), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, Maryland Colored, New York, 
Ontario, Oral (11 Fitzroy Square, London, England), Pennsylvania, Port- 
land, Rhode Island, Utah, Venersborg (Sweden). 

Report of the Standing Committee on the Deaf of the New York State 
Board of Charities (Epmunp Lyon, Secretary), Albany, New York, 1896. 

Reports of Church Work, 1896: Church Mission (New York), Church 
Mission in Dioceses of Central and Western New York (Rev. C. O. 
DantzeER), Church Work in the Mid-Western Dioceses (Rev. A. W. Mann). 

Report of the Seventh Reunion of the Alumni Association of the Wis- 
consin School, Delavan, Wisconsin, 1896. 


Periodicals.—The publication of a new monthly periodical, 
called Ji Sordoparlante, was begun in January last by Mr. 
Federico Sbrocea, Director of the School for the Deaf at Alessan- 
dria, Italy. At first it was a single sheet, but since June it has 
appeared in octavo pamphlet form. The subscription price is 
3 Lire—about 60 cents—a year. Mr. Sbrocca’s address is Via 
Cesare Ferrufini, No. 4, Alessandria, Italy. 

Still another Italian periodical is announced, to be entitled 
L’ Avvenire dei Sordomuti, and to be edited by Mr. Francesco 
Micheloni, an influential deaf man, whose address is Via Pie- 
monte, No. 117, Rome, Italy. It will be published monthly 
at the price of 3 Lire; for foreign countries the price is 4 
Lire—about 80 cents—a year. The publisher is Mr. Edoardo 
Armandolini, Via Goito, No. 37, Rome, Italy. 

The British Deaf-Mute has been adopted by the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf as its official organ. In 
consequence full reports are now given of the meetings of the 
Association and of its Executive, thus adding much to the in- 
terest and value of this periodical for teachers in America and 
other countries, as well as in England. Mr. W. 8. Bessant, 
Headmaster of the Manchester Institution, and Mr. P. Dodds, 
of one of the London Board Schools, have been appoirited co- 
editors to represent the Association, and the name of the maga- 
zine is to be changed to the British Deaf Monthly. 
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